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THE CAVE 


A Dramatic Pamphlet, in One Act, by Y. Galitzky 


“The Cave” is one of a series of one act plays which have arrived in 
this country from the U.S.S.R. Simple plays of action, stories about 
guerrilla fighting, the struggle in the Occupied Countries, the rot in the 
German Army, they prove the direct, active quality of the Russian short 
films. Mostly in one set and with few characters they are well-suited for 
amateur companies. Duplicated copies of the plays can be obtained from 
Unity Theatre, Goldington Street, London, N.W.1. 


OLA RAI Pens 


SOLOMON EVI Seer sspe sees cdde- Surgeon 
TRRAUNKRART eyteer eng ten keane: Colonel 
TISRAUSE ©) Sesto eee eres Storm Trooper 
LEvI. Is this the way ? 
Krause. Yes, this is the room, Herr Doctor. 
LeEvI. Queer ... I expected a harsher reception .. . Cheerful room, 
upholstered furniture ... May I sit down? 
Krause. Of course, Herr Doctor. 
Levi (seated). I can scarcely believe my eyes... I say, Herr Krause, 


What would you have said in the old days—if somebody had 
told you we would be meeting here. like this ? 


Krause Youw’re right. It isn’t what we expected ... And please don’t 
call me “ Herr Krause.” I am just plain “Krause” to you... 
If it hadn’t been for vou I'd be crippled for life. 


LEVI. That was a fierce leg fracture of yours, Krause. Setting it 
right was as good to me as making a fortune. I thought you 
were crippled for good. When you left my hospital without 
crutches. without even a stick, I said to myself : “Solomon 
Levi, you’re a good surgeon!” What do you think, Krause, 
had I the right to pay myself that compliment ? 


Krayse. Absolutely. Herr Doctor. 


LEVI. 


KRAUSE. 


LEv}1. 


KRAUSE. 
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KRAUSE. 


LEVI 


KRAUSE. 
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KRAUSE. 


LEVI. 


KRAUSE. 
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LEVI. 
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LEVI. 


KRAUSE. 


Yes, at that time it wasn’t the only right I had. I had the 
right to... Krause. You said some very nice things to me 
then ... If I remember rightly, you even tried to kiss my hand 
the one that held the surgeon’s knife... . 


After that I lost sight of you. 


No, not altogether. We met again. You were a policeman, 
one of the detachment that wrecked my hospital... You were 
wearing a swastika on your breast. True, you were very cir- 
cumspect when they led me away under arrest; you pretended 
not to know me. 


That couldn’t be helped, Herr Doctor. It was all in the day’s 
work. Duty and all that... 
Duty. eh? I thought it was conviction ... 


Naturally, conviction as well. You must have convictions, 
Herr Doctor. If you don’t, you may find yourself on the stones. 
So that’s it... Well, I suppose it’s no use quarrelling with that 
sort of conviction. It comes from very deep down. 

From the heart, Herr Doctor. 


Deeper than that, Krause—from the stomach. 
I see you like your joke as much as ever, Herr Doctor. 


Just as much as ever, Krause .. . Don’t think that it’s only life 
that likes to laugh. It would be a dull world without laughter. 
By the way, talking about life—have you any idea why I have 
been called here ? 

I have not been informed, Herr Doctor. 

To tell the truth I am rather worried about it. As far as I know 
during these last few years the Gestapo has not been in the 
habit of summoning a Jew simply in order to ask after his 
health. What do you say, Krause ? 

It’s not my business to ask questions, Herr Doctor. 

Yes, I forgot, you are a man of convictions... But all the same, 
why have I been called here? What have I done? I never 
leave the ghetto without a permit. I have my yellow band 
with the word “Jew” on it. Here it is, neatly fastened on to 
the sleeve of my coat, as you see. My daughter sewed it on. 
Your daughter used to be a very pretty little girl. 

And now she is a very fine young woman .. . Now, what can 
I be guilty of ? Since the day Jewish doctors were forbidden 
to treat Aryans, I haven’t felt a single Aryan pulse or 
desecrated a single Aryan appendix ... What is mv crime, IJ 
wonder ? 

Is it worth worrying your head over it, Herr Doctor? Just 
wait a minute and Herr Braunkraft will explain everything 
himself: 

Who? Braunkraft ? 

There you are. Just what I thought. »For some reason of vthér’ 
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every non-Aryan turns pale when he hears Herr Braunkraft’s 


name. 
LEvI. For some reason or other! It seems you like your little joke, 
too. Krause ...I wonder what’s in store for me. Interroga- 


tions? Fresh humiliations? New tor... 

Krause. Now then, Herr Doctor, please don’t forget I am here in the 
way of duty. I was ordered to treat you politely. But orders 
may be changed, you know ... Take a drink of water and calm 
down. Now then. (Levi drops into an armchair.) That’s 
better. (Telephone rings. Krause takes up the receiver.) This 
is Police-Sergeant Krause ... Your orders have been carried 
out, Herr Colonel. The Jewish doctor is herein your office, 
Herr Colonel. Very well, Herr Colonel. (Puts down the re- 
ceiver, comes smartly to attention, and then steps aside. Colonel 
Braunkraft appears in the doorway. He has a close-clipped 
moustache, his tunic is tightly drawn in at the waist, and he 
speaks with an affected air of pleasure.) 

BRAUNKRAFT (in the doorway). The ancients used to say that the mere 
presence of a man of learning turns a cave into a palace. I feel 
as if I am in a palace, Herr Doctor. I am glad to see you. 
Won't you sit down ? 

LEVI. Thank you. 

BRAUNKRAFT. So you are Doctor Levi, the surgeon; the man they call 
the king of the operating table ? 


LEVI. They used to call me that. They don’t any more. It is three 
years since I attended my last operation, not counting the 
fracture of my own leg... It was that time, you know, in 
Munich... 

BraunKRAFT. Is it worth while recalling bygones, doctor ? 

LEVI. I should like all bygones to be from my memory forever, 
Ute e 


BraunkraFt. Let us drop that, Herr Levi; accidents are accidents, and 
men of learning are men of learning. 

LEVI. Even if the man of learning is a Jew... I mean to say nota 
full-blooded Aryan ? 

BraunxraFt. There you are, always harping on one string. As if there 
were nothing else to talk about. Now, this is what I wanted 
to talk to you about, Herr Doctor ... Do you smoke? (Hands 
him a box of cigars.) 

LEVI. Thank you. (Lights up.) 


BraunKrRaFt. Krause, I’ll call you when I want you... (Exit Krause.) 
How long were you in charge of your hospital ? 

LEVI. Fourteen years and seven months. 

BraunkKrarr. They used to say your hospital performed miracles, I 
believe. 

LEVI. Miracles don’t happen. However, not to be too modest, I may 


say that the Imperial Hospital used to regard me as a 
dangerous rival. 


BRAUNKRAFT. Yes, we know that, doctor. You used to have a wonderful 
hospital : bright, cheerful wards, efficient organisation, mar- 
vellous equipment. 


LEVI. My heart and soul was in my work. 

BRAUNKRAFT. It earned you your bread and butter ? 

LEVI.. Even more. It gave me contentment. 

Braunkrart. A splendid reply! Now, listen to me, doctor ... What 
would you say if tomorrow you were to put on your surgeon’s 
smock and perform five or six operations? .. .. What’s the 


matter? Are you unwell ? 
LEVI. ( rising ). That is unkind of you, Herr Colonel. It is wrong to scoff 


“ata helpless man... Don’t I know I ama Jew? 
BRAUNKRAFT. Pshaw !—Your nerve’s going. Pull yourself together, 
doctor! A surgeon should have the heart of a lion... Iam 


quite serious. What would you say if I were to invite you to 
take charge of the surgical hospital? ... Well? 

LEVI. I beg pardon... Did I hear you rightly ?... You are inviting 
me...aJew? 

BRAUNKRAFT. Forget about that It has nothing to do with the case. 

LEVI. No, it cannot be overlooked. I know that only the other day 
a certain Jew—he used to be a lawyer—was sentenced to death 
for touching a German’s sleeve... Why this difference between 
today and yesterday ? 

BRAUNKRAFT. It’s not a matter of ‘days, but people. The lawyer, a 
criminal, is one thing; Levi, the surgeon, is another... 

LEVI. Haven’t you got it wrong, Colonel ? The parents of the sur- 
geon sitting before you, like those of the lawyer who was shot, 
were not buried ina Lutheran cemetery, not even in a Catholic 
cemetery. They were buried with Jewish rites. Doesn’t the 
burial ceremony of the parents brand the sons in your eyes ? 
Yesterday, I would not have dared to drag a splinter out of a 
German’s finger, yet today ... No, there is something wrong .. 
I am afraid that your theoreticians would say you had made a 

_very serious mistake indeed. 

BRAUNKRAFT. Bravo, Doctor! You have absorbed the race theory more 

thoroughly than even the most orthodox Nazi... 

LEvI. Don’t laugh at that, Colonel! We learned your ideas not in 
theory, but in practice—to our cost... Believe me, nobody in 
England or America has pondered so much over Herr Professor 
Rosenberg’s theories as we have—we Jews who were flung 
into the ghetto. No wonder we are familiar with the race 
theory. 

BraunKRaAFT. To be familiar with it is one thing: to defend it is another 

You are defending Professor Rosenberg too enthusi- 
astically, 

LEVI. Oh, no, Colonel. I’m not defending him, I’m defending myself. 
I am afraid of everything nowadays, especially of what I don’t 
understand. The incomprehensible terrifies me. 
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BRAUNKRAFT. Is my offer, then, so hard to understand ? 

LEVI. Yes, I cannot understand what higher power could lead you to 
offer citizenship to a Jewish surgeon. Citizenship. For to 
offer a man the right to be of benefit to others is to offer him 
all rights. 

BRAUNKRAFT. You are an incorrigible idealist, Doctor. Citizenship ! 
Rights ! Rights can always be counterbalanced by duties, but 
citizenship... No. That’s not the point. It is all much simpler 
than you imagine. It boils down to three simple propositions. 
First proposition : Germany, as you know, is at war with the 
Bolsheviks. We are fighting for a new order, for a happier 
future, for mankind, for supreme justice, for .. : (Frowns.) 
Why do you smile ? 

Levi (startled). Would I dare? ... 

BRAUNKRAFT. Yes, smiling would be out of place. Let me goon. Second 
proposition : the war with the Soviet Army, as our command 
foresaw from the beginning, has become a protracted one. It 
is no secret to you, of course, that we have many wounded. 
Far too many. They must be restored to health at ali costs and 
sent back to the front .. . From which the third proposition 
follows naturally : A hospital without physicians is not a 
hospital, but a morgue. How could we foresee that we would 
have a shortage of physicians ! We need physicians, doctor. 
Please bear in mind that I am talking to you as frankly as I 
would at any one of our confidential meetings. 

Levi (slowly). So you need physicians? (Braunkraft nods his head 
affirmatively.) Even if they are non-Aryans ? 

BRAUNKRAFT. Even if they are non-Aryans. As you see, Doctor, it is all 
quite plain and simple. No need for mysticism. (Rises.) You 
will enter on your duties tomorrow. The form for your ap- 
pointment has already been made out. All that is missing is 
one small detail : your signature. 

LEVI. Then it is not so much an offer as an order ? 

BRAUNKRAFT. How you do love exact formulations. Doctor. Request or 
order—isn’t it the same thing ? 

LEVI. By no means. To disobey an order is much easier than to 
ignore a human request. 

BRAUNKRAFT. Well, take it that we are requesting you. More, imploring 
you, Doctor. I repeat: we need you. We need your brain, 
your power of rapid diagnosis; we need your skilful hands, and, 
lastly, we need your administrative ability. 

LEvI. You want me to start a new hospital ? 

Braunkrart. No. The address of your hospital is No. 17, Sonnenstrasse 

LEvI. No. 17, Sonnenstrasse ? 

BRAUNKRAFT. You are familiar with the address ? 

LEvI. My own hospital? I see. ws 

BraunkraFrt. Surely, it will be pleasant for you to be sitting at your 
own desk again, in your own Office . . 


LEVI. My office .. . has two busts—Hippocrates and Spinoza... The 
portraits of Pasteur Pavlov. A library of seven thousand 
volumes—the condensed genius of the finest minds of 
humanity. 

Braunkrart. And two shelves—about forty volumes of your own works. 

LEVI. There’s a door on the right leading to the electro-therapy and 
X-ray departments. On the left, the small door. That was the 
door I went through—as though to a rendezvous—to the 
operating theatre. My operating theatre. My scalpel. My 
mask ... My operating table. Ach, Colonel, Colonel, if you 
only knew what memories you have stirred. 

BRAUNKRAFT. I could also remind you of something else. The spiral 
staircase. Your day’s work is over, and you mount by it to 
your dining-room. There at. the table sits your wife. (Levi 
shudders.) Pardon me, I forgot; you lost her recently, didn’t 
you? Never mind, your daughter will take her place... 


LEVI. So I may also transfer my family from the ghetto to Sonnen- 
strasse ? 

BRAUNKRAFT. Naturally. 

LEVI. And I may stop wearing this armlet ? 

BrRAuNKRAFT. You will wear military uniform, and it won’t be a mere 
lieutenant’s kit, either... You realise that only people of im- 


portance will be operated on at your hospital in Sonnenstrasse. 
Our military leaders, our finest airmen, the most prominent 
propagandists of our ideology—our whole central nervous 
system, if I may call it so. You and your colleagues will be 
privileged individuals. 

LEVI. In other words, I shall be a free man ? 

BRAUNKRAFT. Yes, relatively speaking. 

LEvI. Very good. And what about the others? (Braunkraft looks 
perplexed.) I mean the lawyers, engineers, artisans, thinkers, 
and labourers I said good-bye to in the ghetto a couple of 
hours ago. They pressed my hand as they said good-bye. You 
see, they didn’t know what was going to happen to me. 

BRAUNKRAFT. I don’t understand what bearing these people can have on 
our conversation. 

LEVI. From the point of view of race I am no different from them. 


BRAUNKRAFT. Harping on the old string again, Doctor? You are ponder- 
ing and hesitating as if somebody was asking some heroic effort 
of you, when, as a matter of fact, all you have to do is to dip 
pen in ink and sign your name. 

LEVI. You are right. Signing one’s name is not a hard thing to do. 


BRAUNKRAFT. Here is the pen... 


Levi (with a sad smile). You know, Herr Colonel, a Jew always likes 
to think a matter over, to weigh it up carefully, and to consult 
his wife. True, he often listens to his wife’s advice only to go 
and do the opposite. 


BRAUNKRAFT. You have no wife. 


Leév1. Then let me consult with myself. And however I decide, so 
let it be. 

BRAUNKRAFT. I hope the “consultation” won’t take long ! 

Levi. Only two or three minutes, not more. Have I your permission ? 


BRAUNKRAFT. As you wish. 

(Levi goes into a corner, sinks into a deep armchair and is lost 
in reflection. Braunkraft rings. Enter Krause.) 

Krause. Did you ring, Herr Colonel ? 

Braunxrart. Is there anybody in the waiting-room ? 

Krause. Nobody, sir. 

BraunkRarr. If anyone comes, I’m in conference. Wait till T call for you 

Krause. Very well, sir. (Exit Krause.) 

BRAUNKRAFT. What do you say, Doctor ? 

LEVI. Everything is now clear to me, I think. 

BRAUNERAFT. Good. 

Levi. I would only like to ask two purely practical questions. 

BRAUNKRAFT. Yes ? 

LEVI. Naturally, in my work I shall often have occasion to resort to 
blocd transfusion. All healthy Germans, as you know, are at 
the front. There’ll be a shortage of donors. Yet blood will be 
needed. What do you think, Colonel, may I, in case of need, 
use the blood of prisoners of war—Czechs, Poles or Serbs ? 

Braunkrarr. Why, of course. It is the result that matters. Every storm 
trooper must be made fit to go back to the front and fight 
for us. 

Levi. So, in case of necessity, one may shut one’s eyes to the prin- 
ciple of the purity of German blood... 

BRAUNKRArFY? (slowly). I hope you ave not joking. 

LEVI. Yes, this time I really do find it amusing. I cannot help pic- 
turing what a long face Herr Professor Rosenberg would pull 
if he were to hear what you are saying. 

BrauNKRaFr. There you go again with your Rosenberg ! 

L&v1. Not my Rosenberg, Colonel, yours. And how can I help smil- 
ing? Seven years of endless talk about the purity of the 
German blood and about the valuelessness of Jewish science, 
and in a couple of months it is all forgotten because of certain 
unforeseen circumstances in the fortune of war which the 
High Command duly “foresaw.” A comedy, surely ? 

DRauNKRarT (through his teeth). It seems you are beginning to forget 
who is the master here... 

LEV. On the contrary, I am beginning to realise that at the present 
moment I am the master of the situation. You have far too 
many wounded, Herr Colonel. A wounded general is worth 
less than a healthy corporal—and I am the best surgeon in 
Germany, no matter what blood flows in my veins. You need 
me more than I need you. 


BRAUNKRAFT (threateningly). Now, listen here. 


LEVI. One moment, please, you allowed me one more question. 
BRAUNKRAFT. Our conversation has lasted too long already, He:r Jew. 
LEVI. I won’t detain you long. (Puffs at his cigar.) My last question 


is as follows-: how is it that you, an intelligent and experi- 
enced man. could believe even for one minute that I would 
accept your proposal ? 

BRAUNKRAFT. This is becoming interesting. 

LEVI. Like the end of every plot. My name is Solomon Levi. I am 
a surgeon, known to the scientific world in every part of the 
globe. For two years I have been confined to the ghetto. My 
wife—her name was Augusta—was a devoted mother and a 
splendid wife. She died in the ghetto. My son contracted 
tuberculosis in the ghetto. My daughter ... I think with 
horror what would happen to her if one of your husky storm- 
troopers were to clap eyes on her. But now everything is 
changing : Iam being restored to my home and to my hospital. 
Iam “relatively ” free. But for how long ? 

BrRAuUNKRAFT. That will depend on your services. 

LEvI. No, that is not true. Under your regime my services will be 
my undoing. You will pet me and fondle me as long as your 
army sheds blood heavily. If I and my fellow-Jews, by their 
knowledge and skill, should fill the ranks of your armies with 
with healthy German flesh; if your storm-troopers, their veins 
swollen with alien blood, should be victorious, what would 
happen to the millions of sons and daughters of the Levis, the 
Jewish surgeons, before whom you are now politely bowing 
and scraping, Herr Colonel ? 

BRAUNKRAFT (losing control of himself). You Jewish scum! (Bangs on 
the table with his fist.) 

LEVI. Now you have stopped bowing and scraping. That is just the 
way you will talk to me if, which heaven forbid, your army 
ceases to have any need for Jewish physicians. And that may 
come about only as a result of a very complex combination of 
circumstances, Herr Colonel. For that it would be necessary for 
the star of the Soviet Army to fade; for the old British lion to 
grow weak and impotent; for the American Stars and Stripes 
to become a rug for the German storm-troop leaders to wipe 
their feet on; for the letter “V” to disappear from the French 
alphabet; for the words “ Yugoslavian,” “ Belgian,” Nor- 
wegian’”’ and many another fine word to become the dead 
names of extinct nationalities. You see how many circum- 
stances must range themselves on your side for you to have 
less wounded than physicians... However, I see... You don’t 
mind my going on? How magnanimous! Why, what I am 


saying to you today, I may be saying to my new patients 
tomorrow ... 


BRaUNKRarT (calmly). Never mind, goon. Tomorrow you will not be in 
a position to say anything. A man sentenced to death is 
usually allowed to have his last word. 

Levi (shudders). Sentenced to death! ... Yes... of course. I had 
foreseen that diagnosis. 

Braunkrart. Go ahead! Have your last say. 

LEVI. According to the law I have the right to speak in the presence 
of witnesses. 

BRAUNKRAFT. That is true. (Calls.) Krause! (Enter Krause. ) Stand 
here! (To Levi). Here is your witness. 


LEVI. Thank you. Krause will understand me better than anyone 
else... 

BRAUNKRAFT. Krause, does this Jew know you? 

LEVI. This Jew has done for Krause what you would have him do for 


all your army. Kyrause was a cripple, but now... 

BRAuUNKRAFT. Krause, this Jew talks teo much. You know how to teach 
people tr 2 polite. 

(Krause cu. ‘ly goes up to Levi and in business-like fashion 
strikes him over the head with a rubber truncheon. Levi 
staggers and grasps the back of a chair. A long pause.) 

LEVI. That is just what I said : that is the way every Nazi, when 
he recovers his health, will thank the Jew who saved him... 
What is that you said, Herr Colonel ?—the mere presence of a 
man of learning turns caves into palaces? I pity you; your 
palaces are doomed to be caves forever—no men of learning 
will enter them. No, that will never be! Knowledge is life, 
it is the highest happiness, it means universal equality... 
But you—you are death for the sake of death, hatred for the 
sake of hatred ... and (raises his hand) let this hand be cursed 
if it gives back to life a single soldier of your army ! 

BRAUNKRAFT. Krause, it’s time to put an end to this comedy, don’t you 
think ? 

Krause As you say, Herr Colonel Shall I get rid of him? 

BRAUNKRAFT. Yes. 

LEVI. And what about the forty volumes of my works? How are 
you going to get rid of them, I ask? They are to be found in 
the world’s libraries. You will not destroy them so easily, 
Herr Nazi! 

Braunkrart (in a fury). Take him away! (Krause leads Levi by the 
arm into an adjoining room.) 

Levi (as he is led off). You will not destroy them! Human thought 
cannot be destroyed ! 

(A pause. Krause returns.) 

BrRAUNKRAFT. Is it all over ? 


Krause. Ves, Herr Colonel... (A pause.) He was a fine surgeon, that 
Jew. 
Braunkrarr. That doesn’t help. We need surgeons. We need surgeons. 
CURTAIN. 
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FILMS AND REALITIES 


Tue way in which war speeds 
up the processes of growth is seen 


particularly clearly in the develop- 
ment of culture in this country 
since 1939. The work of CEMA 
and similar organisations has 
brought concerts, plays, operas, 
ballets and exhibitions of paintings 
to people who before the war had 
little chance of enjoying these 
things or could not afford them. 
Now, they are toured all over the 
country and are presented at prices 
which make them available for all. 


From the presentation side the 
story is a good one. From the pro- 
duction side there is less develop- 
ment to report, but this is only 
natural, as war has to be digested 
before it can be re-created in art. 
Music reflects the war least; the 
theatre has not produced any great 
play based on the war or any of 
its aspects; artists. however, have 
turned quite naturally to war sub- 
jects and the vast body of work 
commissioned or. bought by the 
Government or produced individu- 
ally contains much that will last. 

But the art which numerically is 
the most popular, most truly 
capable of being considered the 
people’s art is the film, and the 
English film has developed since 
the war not only faster and far 
more fruitfully than previously in 
its own history, but has for the 
first time taken the lead in the 
creative development of the 
cinema. 

Films such as TARGET FOR TO- 
NIGHT, TEST PILOT, FOREMAN 
WENT TO FRANCE, ONE OF 
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by S John Woods 


OUR AIRCRAFT IS MISSING 
are not only fine films—they are a 
new type of film* and they have 
been born from the historical pro- 
cesses. through which we are pass- 
ing. Their subject matter is the 
war and their treatment has been 
developed from the propaganda 
exigencies of war. The fine work 
that for years had been growing 
steadily in the hands of the English 
documentary producers was to 
hand as a basis and has been used 
to full advantage. The keynote of 
English documentary in the past 
has always been realism; and 
realism is the quality which is most 
outstanding in these and other war 
films produced in this country dur- 
ing the last two years. 


The two main divisions of films 
—documentary and fiction—(basic- 
ally an artificial distinction) have 
steadily been encroaching on one 
another until, with films like TEST 
PILOT, neither label fits. The 
propaganda element in  docu- 
mentaries has not only become 
more urgent than it was before 
the war, it has necessitated the 
destruction of the boundaries and 
the use of techniques previously 
considered outside the documentary 
technique; while the compulsory 
screening of Ministry of Informa- 
tion shorts in cinemas all over the 
country has accustomed the public 
to the broader technique which has 
been developed. 

This process of fusion between 
documentary and fiction films has 


*Although they were anticipated ‘in the 
USSR by such films as Pudovkin’s “' October,’’ 


arisen immediately out of the social 
and political situation; in the pre- 
war era films told stories and as 
often -as not the stories were 
escapist or concerned the lives and 
emotions of individuals abstracted 
from their social background. 
There were, of course, exceptions, 
but they came more often from the 
Continent than from England or 
America, although the work of a 
director such as Carrol Reed in this 
country gave hope for a future—a 
future which war suddenly thrust 
before our noses. Stories dealing 
with the lives of individuals will 
always be valid, but the escapist 
story, the escapist film in which 
the individual is presented in a 
vacuum or against an idealised 
background, is peculiarly a pro- 
duct of the capitalist world 
and the notion frequently heard 
expressed that the war is boring, 
that politics are boring, etcetera, is 
a state of mind those in power 
have to preserve, since an interest 
and an understanding of social 
processes would lead, and is lead- 
ing, towards an end of their power. 


The films I have mentioned deal 
with aspects of war and do not, in 
fact, show much of the general 
social background. But they do not 
distort it and they do deal faith- 
fully with their particular themes. 
A film like CITIZEN KANE dealt 
with a much wider and larger sub- 
ject and, in my opinion, failed 
insofar as Welles chose to em- 
phasise the Freudian rather than a 
social explanation of his theme. 
This is no narrow criticism which 
considers that the only explanation 
of anything is the social explana- 
tion; psychology is a valuable 
science, but the terms of psychology 
must themselves be considered as 
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arising from and as_ working 
through a social framework, and 
to show the career of a man like 
Kane, with the immense power he 
wielded, and to confine the spot- 
light to psychological cause 
omitting social effect, in my 
opinion detracted from the ultimate 
value oi the film. 

Despite this, CITIZEN KANE is 
the most important film for a very 
long time and its March of Time 
manner of treatment, added to its 
superlative technique, further 
supports my contention that the 
English-speaking film is getting to 
grips with realities in a big way. 

I say realities rather than 
reality, because it seems to me to 
be a truer conception; and just as 
there are realities, there is more 
than a single technique for express- 
ing realities in film. The reality 
expressed by pre-war English 
documentary was one and the 
technique was one. But there can 
be a danger in considering this the 
only one. I should like to see the 
term realism in connection with art 
of all sorts expanded so that it loses 
its original meaning because it 
over-confines the definition and 
relegates much that I value to the 
non-realist. 

For instance the Marx Brothers. 
I would call the madness of this 
type of film, which is a develop- 
ment of that most proletarian art 
the Music Hall, realist, because it 
is a technique of criticism of 
reality. The Marx Brothers and 
the music hall comedian both find 
their material in social reality and 
transform it into a form which is 
primarily funny, but is also 
destructive. The reality or non- 
reality of an art is not found in the 
technique, for all art is by defini- 


tion artificial, non-real; it is the 
content of the art which deter- 
mines its reality and in narrowing 
the definition the value of the art 
is easily lost in the laughter. 
Laughter can be a potent weapon 
of propaganda and its use could 
well be extended. 

In connection with the develop- 
ment of the social content of films 
it would be enlightening to have a 
Mass-Observation report on their 
reception and the extent to which 
audiences consider this social con- 
tent or, on the other hand, are 


moved only by their entertainment 
value. The war is. certainly 
vastly extending awareness of the 
fascinating interest contained in 
the complex network of con- 
temporary life, and the film is play- 
ing an important part. At the mo- 
ment, in war, the public attention 
has to be focused on_ social 
issues, although the direction is 
kept as far as possible on to the 
one phenomena: war. It is im- 
portant that this development pro- 
ceeds and embraces wider ter- 
ritory. 


MAKING “OUR FILM”? 4, pat reynotas 


L“ Our Film” is a special contribution by the workers of Denham Film Studio. 


It was produced under the supervision of the studio Works Committee. 
capital, £600, was raised by the studio workers. 
and the studio electriciuns, carpenters, maintenance engineers—everybody. 


The 
The cast includes famous stars, 
It is 


now complete and in due course will be shown generally.] 


PHONE call: “Were blowing 
up the factory. Like to come and 
see?” “ What factory?” “Soviet. 
Y’know, for ‘Our Film.’ 

M.O.1., Brendan Bracken, Press, 
had apparently all seen the film 
without the spectacular explosion 
sequence. They must have been 
tapped on the arm at exact mo- 
ment with explanation: “Blow 
up, here!” 

Understandable. The chaps were 
giving their services voluntarily, 
they possibly built model and in- 
serted fuses in their lunch hour or 
at night. Again, consider that for 
Big Bang the heavens are required 
to produce a fine day and the 
workers to be free for a couple of 
hours. 

Out into the sunshine; a little 
crowd gathers around “our” 
model factory. It’s built on a table 
and a white sheet as back-cloth is 
being transformed into clouds and 
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sky by man on ladder with air- 
brush. 

They’re tinkering. Little crowd 
is waiting, not quite sure what 
hold up is. Nearly past tea time. 
Well, over our buttered toast we'll 
listen for the earthquake. So long ! 

Producer is still looking sheepish 
about that factory blow-up. Sun 
went down and showed up creases 
in sheet. Creased sky not much 
good postponed. Try again. 
Another day. Sun shines. Whoof ! 
The roofs blow off, the funnel 
topples. Camera!!! Wr-r-r-r-r-r. 

But, blast it! What’s happened 
to second fuse? Dud! Dud! 
Dud!!! 

The factory stands ridiculous in 
its dignity, ’cause roofs are blown 
off; but it will get some new ones. 
Everything’s under control. The 
public must see Blow Un: the 
public will see Blow Up. TIME 
MARCHES ON ! 


PAVLOV ON PSHCHIATRY 


66 

Onry science, exact science 
about human nature itself, and the 
most sincere approach to it by the 
omnipotent scientific method will 
deliver Man from his contemporary 
shame in the sphere of inter-human 
relationships.” So wrote Pavlov in 
an earlier paper and it was with 
these aims in view that, at the age 
of seventy-five, he embarked on an 
intensive study of clinical psy- 
chiatry, visiting mental hospital 
wards and devouring psychiatric 
literature with his usual fierce 
energy in order to attempt to apply 
his theory of conditioned reflexes 
to.the psychopathology of humans. 
The results of this attempt are 
given in Volume 2 of his ‘“‘ Lectures 
On Conditioned Reflexes—Condi- 
tioned Reflexes And Psychiatry ” 
(Lawrence and Wishart, 8s. 6d. 
net). 


It is perhaps as well to stress the 
humanist aims of Pavlov’s work in 
view of the tendency to regard him 
as a rigid narrow mechanist. Not 
that there is any reason why a 
mechanist should be lacking in 
humanism, but the prejudice exists 
among those unacquainted with 
the history of science. Certainly 
Pavlov’s outlook was tinged with 
mechanism; indeed, a mechanist 
approach was inevitable in a 
physiologist with his 19th century 
background. In the case of Pavlov 
—unlike one or two of our con- 
temporary lone outposts of 19th 
century mechanism young enough 
to be his  grandchildren—the 
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mechanist approach never ossified 
into rigidity. He remained rooted 
in the healthily objective outlook 
of the laboratory worker and pre- 
served a remarkable mental 
flexibility and agility to the end of 
his eighty-six years. Not only did 
Pavlov himself admit the import- 
ance of the subjective state: “I 
wish here to emphasise the in- 
coherence, the absurdity of a recon- 
ciliation between the subjective 
and the mechanical state. For me 
there is a gross misunderstanding 
here ... one cannot think at the 
present time of representing our 
psychical phenomena in a mechani- 
cal way in the strict meaning of 
the word...’ But his brilliance 
as an experimenter was to a con- 
siderable extent due to his integra- 
tive tendency and to his practical 
insistence on the relation of any 
given physiological experiment tc 
the conditions of the organism as a 
whole. His technique in this re- 
spect had a profound and wide- 
spread influence on experimental 
physiology. Rival schools of phy- 
siologists have accused him of too 
“atomistic”? an attitude in his in- 
terpretations of cerebral phy- 
siology, but Pavlov, in fact, con- 
stantly pointed out the need for 
synthesis and some of his attempts 
in this direction provide a remark- 
able demonstration of his intel- 
lectual powers. 


Admittedly in his approach to 
the problems of clinical psychiatry, 
Pavlov was to some extent domin- 
ated by the 19th century hypo- 


thesis* of nervous and cerebral 
“Jesions”’ as the cause of neuroses 
and the functional psychoses— 
schizophrenia, paranoia, manic de- 
pressive insanity, and probably 
some forms of epilepsy. Nor is it 
clear exactly what Pavlov meant 
by a “weak nervous system.” 
Moreover his four clearly defined 
types of temperament among dogs 
—the choleric and the ‘sanguine 
amongst which excitation pre- 
dominates and the phlegmatic and 
the melancholic among which in- 
hibition predominates—led him to 
view with particular sympathy the 
work of Kretschmer. Kretschmer 
classified his patients into two main 
physical types with corresponding 
temperaments: Pyknic, ie, a 
10unded or squat physique with 
cyclothymic(moody—up-and-down) 
temperament and ashtenic (slender) 
physique with schizoid tempera- 
ment. So much so that one wishes 
that he had paid more attention to 
the cautionary dictum of the great 
Swiss psychiatrist, Eugen Bleuler, 
on the prevalence of mixed types 
in the vast majority of cases. 
Pavlov himself attempted a classifi- 
cation of psychological types. On 
the basis of his original and pro- 
foundly interesting conception of 
speech as a secondary signalling 
system of symbols built up on the 
primary signals or conditioned 
stimuli, he rather sweepingly 
divided people into two main 
types, the artistic depending chiefly 
on the primary signals and the 
thinkers or abstracters who depend 
chiefly on the secondary system. 


In all his excursions into the field 


*Even Freud. who in his earlier work 
frequently insisted on a somatic basis 
for mental processes, once rather rashly sug- 
gested that ncuroscs might represent the 
last traces of syphilitic inheritance ! 


of psychiatry, though vigorously, 
even aggressively, downright in his 
method of stating his views so that 
opinions which no doubt he him- 
self only regarded as suggestions 
read like pronouncements, Pavlov 
made it plain that he was con- 
cerned with pursuing the analogies 
drawn from his laboratory work on 
dogs as far as possible in their ap- 
plication to the psychology of 
humans. How far these analogies 
can be said to hold good is 
naturally a controversial matter. A 
statement such as the following : 
“What my associates and I have 
found with our animals are ele- 
mental physiological phenomena— 
the frontiers of physiological 
analysis in our present state of 
knowledge. At the same time it is 
the prime and most fundamental 
basis of human neurosis and serves 
as its true interpretation and un- 
derstanding...” may seem unduly 
sweeping. But, apart from any 
allowances that may be made for 
what his editor and translator, Dr. 
Horsley Gantt calls his “ boyishly 
enthusiastic and propagandist 
style,” it should be remembered 
that Pavlov did not set out to 
substitute his physiological ex- 
planations for either neurotic 
symptoms or emotionally charged 
behaviour, but to provide these 
with a physiological basis of which 
the conditioned reflex was to be 
the corner stone. Nor are the 
analogies which he draws from his 
laboratory work at variance with 
the undisputed findings of modern 
psychiatry. For instance, Pavlov’s 
suggestion that schizophrenic states 
are “conditions of chronic hyp- 
nosis, representing inhibition* in 


*The word is used in its strict physiological 
meaning, which is different to the psycho- 
analytical sense. 


various degrees of extension and 
tension,” is entirely in accord with 
the psychiatric conception (first ad- 
vanced by Freud) of schizophrenia 
as a prolonged dream state, but 
Pevlov’s interpretation represents 
an advance in the direction of 
greater objectivity and exactness. 
Especially interesting is Pavlov’s 
attempted physiological explana- 
tion of feelings of persecution 
which he puts forward in the form 
of an open letter to Professor 
Janet, from whom he quotes the 
case history in question. Pavlov 
cites his laboratory observations of 
“the ultra-paradoxical” phase in 
which his experimental subjects, in 
certain states of inhibition ex- 
hibited reactions “in inverse pro- 
portion to the strength of the 
stimulus, or even opposite to its 
nature.” Here, as in many other 
cases, both in his lectures and in his 
admirable dicta on _ scientific 
method, there are marked traces of 
dialectical thinking. 


The biological concept of the re- 
lation of the organism to its en- 
vironment becomes, in the case of 
human beings, the relation of the 
individual, not only to his im- 
mediate surroundings, but also to 
society; and though Pavlov does not 
touch on the political aspects of 
psychiatry, the attention which he 
pays to environmental strain shows 
that he was fully aware of the 
sociological implications. His ex- 
cursion from the laboratory into 
the field of clinical psychiatry may 
remind one at times of a cavalry 
charge, but for all his physiological 
approach Pavlov was far less in- 
clined to consider the patient in 
isolation than many of the pos- 
sessors of elegantly upholstered 
consulting rooms. 
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The greatness of Pavlov as an ex- 
perimental physiologist is indis- 
putable. It is possible that his work 
on conditioned reflexes may do for 
psychology what the theory of the 
atom did for chemistry and pro- 
vide it with a basis whereby it may 
become an exact science. This is 
a matter for the future and it will 
entail not only a vast amount of 
research but also a revolution in 
the whole scientific outlook. One 
thing is certain and this is that no 
advance will be made along the 
slippery path of idealist animism. 
The tendency of psychiatrists to 
slam the door in the face of ex- 
perimental psychology—a tendency 
which the Freudians have carried 
further than anyone—the warring 
schools of academic psychclogists, 
the associationists and the 
Gestalters, the vulgar wooden 
mechanism of the behaviourists— 
all these are symptomatic of the 
erisis of scientific thought which 
wiil only be resolved when dia- 
lectical materialism is generally 
adopted as the scientific world 
outlook. 


* * * 


The history of Pavlov’s relations 
with the Soviet Government pro- 
vide an interesting sidelight on 
both parties. Not only was Pavlov 
out of sympathy with the Soviet’s 
regime at the time of the revolu- 
tion but, as Dr. Gantt points out,, ire 
did not fail to shout his defiance 
from the housetops and maintained 
this attitude of uncompromising 
hostility until 1930, despite continu- 
ous and unconditional official sup- 
port and encouragement of every 
kind, new laboratories, financial 
grants, etc., and complete freedom 
from any kind of interference. From 


1930 onwards his attitude began to 
change, gradually becoming first 
tolerant and then, by 1935, enthusi- 
astic. At a reception in Moscow 
for the International Physiological 
Congress, he declared in a speech : 
“We, the leaders of scientific in- 
stitutions, are really alarmed and 
uneasy over the question whether 
or not we are in a position to 
justify all those means which the 
government places at our disposal. 
As you know, I am an experi- 
menier from head to foot ... Our 
government is also an _  experi- 
menter, only on an incomparably 
higher plane. I passionately desire 
to live in order to see the vic- 
torious completion of this historic 
social experiment.” And at a dinner 
given in his honour at Ryazan, his 
birthplace, he said: ‘“ Formerly 
science was divorced from life and 
alienated from the people, but now 
I see it is otherwise—I see that the 
whole nation respects and appre- 
ciates science. I raise my glass 
and drink to the only government 
in the world which could bring this 
-about, which values science. so 
highly and supports it so fervently 
—to the government of my 
country.” 


in 
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Pavlov died in harness at the age 
of 86 on February 27, 1936. Until 
a few days before his death his 
physical energy was as tempestuous 
as ever. On the morning of his 
death, while suffering from a col- 
lapse, he sent for a neurological 
specialist to know whether his 
symptoms might be of any interest 
to science. eak from the toxins 
of high fever and pneumonia, he 


said: “My brain is not working 
well, obsessive feelings and in- 
voluntary movements appear; 


mortification may well be setting 


” 


In 1935, in one of his speeches to 
the International Physiological 
Congyess, he had remarked: “I 
can understand the grandeur of a 
war of liberation. Yet it cannot be 
denied that war is essentially a 
beastly means of solving life’s 
difficulties, a means unworthy of 
the human mind and its limitless 
resources.” Had he lived a few 
years longer, it is easy to imagine 
how this tough old warrior scientist 
—a Russian to every bristle of his 
head—might have tried to resist 
the attempts to evacuate him from 
his beloved Leningrad countryside. 


MOSCOW, 1931 


On HIS first morning in 
Moscow, Archer got up from the 
narrow creaky divan in the apart- 
ment of his friend Carolus, and 
went to the window. 


He was nervous, unsettled and 
exalted. The voyage from London, 
the arrival in Leningrad and the 
journey to Moscow had swamped 
him with a warring multitude of 
impressions, too various to be 
sorted or focused at once. He had 
sat up drinking tea and vodka 
with Carolus and his wife until 
three in the morning, but after- 
wards—thanks, probably, to the 
vodka—he had slept well. Now it 
was half-past ten; Carolus had 
gone to work. Sonya—Carolus’ 
wife—was moving about in the 
next room. He was alone, fresh 
with morning rebirth. 


He moved quietly to the window. 
He did not wish to be hospitably 
disturbed by Sonya. The steam 
heat was hissing in the radiator. 
He wrapped his old camel-hair 
dressing-gown about him and sat 
by the window which he opened 
wide. 


He knew. where he was. His 
mind retained accurately the lay- 
out of the city, from his previous 
visit there some eight years earlier. 


From the sixth-floor window he 
looked out upon the city which lay 
spread beneath a huge expanse of 
grey October sky. Nowhere else, 
he thought, can one find that par- 
ticular colour contrast formed by 
the dull red of the iron roofs, 
against the sky. I have never 
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thought to ask, thought Archer, 
why they use iron for roofs. Is 
there a reason? It seems strange 
in a country which hitherto has 
produced so little metal’ Perhaps 
there is a lack of slate? .Or is it 
because of the vast weight of snow 
which rests, throughout the long 
winters, upon the roofs? 

He leaned out a little, twisting 
his neck slightly towards the left, 
and saw a high, stark, grey- 
plastered building wth a square 
tower, above which floated a red 
flag. Something caught at his 
throat. This was U.S.S.R.—the red 
flag told him so with insistence. 
A strong note of affirmation, 
serenely stressed against the sky’s 
greyness. He had arrived! 

Down the slope of the town, to- 
wards the river, he could see sev- 
eral great swollen dull-gilt domes 
around which was clamped a criss- 
cross of scaffolding. This was the 
cathedral of St. Saviour’s, he 
knew, and he knew that it was 
coming down to make room for the 
Palace of the Soviets. Well, no 
one would miss it. He could re- 
member the vast church, from the 
time of his former visit. It was 
imposing, perhaps, merely because 
of its bulk, but otherwise in no 
way worthy of preservation. And, 
even if it had been? No, then 
they would have kept it, just as 
they preserved the Church of St. 
Basil, that lovely pattern which 
grew out of the Red Square and 
tyrannically would not let you 
pass without enlisting your gaze 
and your attention. He used to 
pass it twice a day during the 


months he had spent in Moscow 
years ago. 

Swivelling his gaze around the 
circle he could see part of the 
Kremlin rising above the clustere¢ 
lower buildings. And, beyond it, 
he knew the Moscow River ran be- 
tween stone embankments. It 
seemed very close to him, and the 
years melted, and yet there was a 
film of unreality between him and 
it, arising probably from the sud- 
‘denness of his translocation. 


It was rather like being switched 
from point to point in time, rather 
than in space—a change much 
more radical than that of just “ go- 
ing abroad.” And London began 
to rise in his mind, grey Georgian 
streets and placid squares and the 
fretting choral of Fleet Street. His 
old third-storey flat, with its shab- 
by furniture and the bare quiet- 
ness of his work-room. It was one 
drunken party there on the night 
before he sailed, with the Ameri- 
can newspaper men singing cow- 
boy songs and the British intellec- 
tuals reciting deft, clipped. dirty 
verses. And he, while alone in the 
bathroom for a minute, wondering 
whether any of them had ever 
been East of the Mansion House, or 
had had to boil the lice from their 
clothes after lodging in a seven- 
penny kip. 


He closed the window. The 
room was long and narrow, and 
two of its walls were covered, al- 
most to the ceiling, with unpainted 
deal bookshelves. There were 
crowded books, pamphlets and 
periodicals, in Russian, English. 
German and French. Some of 
them, which he took down, had 
evidently never been opened. 
Carolus hadn’t much snare timc, 
but always clung to the hope that 
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some day he would read them:all. 
And he went on buying them. He 
had been like that eight years ago, 
when Archer had known him in 
Moscow. When he heard Archer 
was coming over, he had written 
to him, insisting he stay with him 
until he found rooms for himself. 

“You know what our housing 
problem is like, my boy,” he had 
writien. “I have two rooms—a 
large one and my small working 
room. Sonya and I will sleep in 
one, and you will sleep in the 
other, my old bastard! Then we 
sha!l find you a room.” 

It was a letter typical of Carolus. 
with its boisterous affection, and 
his queer efforts at English or 
American colloquialism. He had 
hardly ever been out of Russia. 


but he certainly knew his 
languages ! 
He began to dress, stepping 


quickly in bare feet on the parquet 
floor, for it was cold and there was 
no rug. During all this he was 
watched by a huge bronze head of 
Kar] Marx which rested upon one 
side of Carolus’ big substantial 
desk. It was about ten times too 
large for the room—the sort of bust 
which should adorn a club-room or 
hall. Carolus had told him last 
night that it had been presented 
to him by his fellow-workers when 
he had left the Administration of 
the Merchant Marine, of which he 
had been a sub-director. Carolus 
wouldn’t give it up, although it 
‘ook up a frightful. lot of space, he 
said, and was altogether too enor- 
mous and domineering for this 
small room. As a matter of fact. 
the bust was wearing, at the 
moment, an old pith helmet which 
Carolus had used once when on a 
trip to Persia. Archer knew that 


the helmet was not placed there in 
derision nor in humour—Carolus’ 
style of humour was altogether 
different—but that this was just 
Carolus’ way of putting anything 
down anywhere, and then leaving 
it there. 

He wanted to wash, but didn’t 
know where it was. He knocked 
at the door communicating be- 
tween his room and the other. 

“Come in,” Sonya called. 

She was sitting at the dining- 
table which filled the bulk of the 
large oblong room. She looked at 
him and smiled placidly. Her 
bright hair was smoothed back 
over her forehead and her hand 
was at her chin as she leant her 
full maternal bosom, over the copy 
of the morning’s “ Pravda” which 
lay spread out upon the lace-edged 
tablecloth. 

Her eyes shone with a blank, un- 
calculating friendliness. And her 
household mind moved directly to 
the thought of food. 

“You will drink your tea?” she 
said. “I will get it.” 

But first Archer wanted the bath- 
room and she took him there. The 
bath had a geyser, but no rubber 
plug in the flush-hole. Nor had 
the porcelain wash-basin. But that 
didn’t matter to Carolus, as Archer 
knew. In common with many 
Russians, he considered it an un- 
clean habit to wash or bathe in 
still water. “What, do you wash 
in your own dirt?” he had asked 
Archer when he had complained— 
years ago—about the absence of 
plugs in his hotel room. 

Washed—faintly thrilling with 
the pleasure he had derived every 
morning of his 32 years of living 
from bathing or washing—he re- 
turned to the big room. Sonya 
had brought the tiny teapot and 
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the big pot of hot water. There 
was grey bread and black, and but- 
ter and honey. With pleasure she 
watched him eat. 

“You have slept well?” 

“Marvellously, thank you.” 

“Carolus has gone to work. He 
leaves every morning at nine- 
fifteen. His car and chauffeur call 
for him always on time.” 

“He has a car?” 

“Oh, yes. His position is im- 
portant in our economic life. He 
is a director in his trust, you know. 
He is a very responsible worker. 
and so he has the use of a car.” 

Lambent satisfaction flowed from 
Sonya. He had met her yesterday 
for the first time. Carolus was a 
bachelor when he knew him in the 
old days. But he had chosen the 
right sort of wife, Archer thought. 
Obviously she was not a Party 
Member, nor of the intelligentzia. 
Carolus’ nervous and somewhat 
domineering active temperament 
demanded a partner who would be 
reposeful and rather colourless. 
She looked after Carolus well, you 
could see that. And the room wa: 
positively swathed in lace! Lace 
curtains, lace-edged cloths upon 
the table and the sideboard. Lace- 
edged covering upon the white 
double bed in the corner by the 
door. The typical petty bourgeois 
interior, thought Archer, but, of 
course, Carolus wouldn’t notice it. 
He was utterly indifferent to 
domestic externals. 

“You have a fine place here,” 
said Archer. 

“They are good rooms. And 
there is only one other family in 
the flat—just a man and wife. He 
is Kristyov—you know him ?—the 
poet? No? He is very pooular. 
They have also two rooms, and we 
share the kitchen. We both have 


maids, you know. Ah, it is bad, 
the housing shortage—Moscow has 
grown so fast.’ 


“ And you work also?” 


“T have been working. I was 
typing in the Traffic Department 
of Moscow City Soviet. But then 
I was ill. And, when I got better, 
Carolus said I should not go back 
to work yet. I am going to have 
a child. Afterwards, perhaps, 1! 
shall get another job.” 


“Ts Carolus glad?” 


“He pretends not to be,” she 
said, slowly smiling. “But really 
he is very glad. Sometimes he for- 
gets to be grave and jumps and 
sings—how badly he sings, and 
how loud! It is because of the 
child.” 

“That’s Carolus all the time,” 
said Archer. 


“Ah, you know him well!” 


The telephone bell rang. The 
maid came in. “Tavarish 
Ar-r-rcher-r,” she said, was wanted 
on the ’phone. 

Wondering who the hell knew 


where he was, Archer went into 
the lobby to the ’phone. 


“ Hullo, how are you, David? 
heard you were here.” 


Ah, that old English university 
voice—quick and lively and light. 
Moscow, London, Berlin, Paris— 
they had argued and roistered to- 
gether. The little surface-cynical., 
dissolute, clever pal! Belonging 
nowhere, but always at home. And 
tenacious in his off-hand urbane 
friendship. 

“Hullo, Andrew. It’s bloody 
good to hear you again. How are 
you?” 


“Fine! Carolus told Stavich you 
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were here, and he phoned me. 
What are you doing today ? ” 


“T don’t know. There’s so much, 
I don’t know where to begin. When 
can I see you?” 


“Now, if you like. I have to go 
into town, and I’ve got a car, you 
know. I'll call round, if you like. 
And bring a bottle!” 


“Marvellous! You know where 
itis? O.K.! [ll be waiting—with 
bells on!” 


He came back into the room. He 
was smiling very radiantly. 


“An old friend of mine is com- 
ing,” he said. ‘“ You don’t mind?” 


“Of course not. I must go out 
to the store with Marussya. He is 
a Russian?” 


“No, an Englishman—a corres- 
pondent for a bourgeois news- 
paper. The best of them ll. 
Carolus knows him—he has many 
Russian friends. Not like most of 
the correspondents who live here 
many years and never have a Rus- 
sian friend.” 


“T know him—Mister-r Brandon. 
A very amusing man. But I must 
go. You will be comfortable 
here ? ” 

He went into the next room, for 
perhaps Sonya wanted to change 
her clothes : she had been wearing 
some sort of wrap. He sat down 
upon the divan, which Marussya 
had made already, and thought 
about his day. He must get in 
touch with the Publishing House 
which had brought him out here 
to work. But he couldn’t resist 
seeing Andrew first. He began 
now to read a translation of some 
Stalin speeches, which he took 
from the shelf. 


(From an unpublished novel.) 


168 HOURS 


S even days. That’s seven 
times four is twenty-eight. (Why 
does one say “is” and not “are” 
—or am I wrong again?) Carry 
the two. Seven times two is four- 
teen and two is sixteen. That’s 
one hundred and sixty-eight hours. 


Funny! The colonel says that— 
frowning up from the charge 
sheet—‘ 168 hours’ detention!” 


What a terrible long time that 
must seem to the prisoner as he 
hoists his kit up on his shoulders, 
says goodbye to his pals and sets 
his face towards the house of cor- 
rection. 


Good heavens! What am I 


by Sergeant William Clarke 


thinking about? It’s only because 
I know so well the difference be- 
tween 168 hours’ leave and 168 
hours’ detention and because I’m so 
glad it’s the one and not the other. 
But why do all the hands of all 
the clocks in the world go into a 
huddle when a soldier goes on 
leave and come out of it bright and 
clean and shiny and efficient and 
ready to polish off those hours like 
sO many nine-pins? It’s just one 
of the mysteries, but I know and 
you know that 168 hours’ leave is 
gone before you’ve had time to 


turn round and face in the opposite 
direction. 


This will never do. I’m going on 
leave, not coming back. How 
beautiful the country looks in the 
sunshine. How beautiful it would 
still look if it rained blue-black 
ink. My—I’m thirsty ! I think the 
first thing I'll do when I get in will 
be to find a really good cafe, a 
smart place, preferably with an 
orchestra (if they still have them). 
How lovely it will be to sit facing 
my wife across the silver and plate 
und snow-white napery (exuberant 
fancy !), but how lovely, anyway. 
T shall sit looking into her eyes and 
she will sit looking into mine and 
our eyes will be full of .. . full of 
... (oh, you know what I mean). 

I was going to read. 
Tolstoy’s ‘““ War and Peace ”—three 
volumes of it—-in my kit-bag. True, 
I’ve only read the first two chap- 
ters of the first volume, but I 


Ive got’ 


out of bed to a day full of nothing 
to do. But I must do something. 
It wouldn’t be me to sit around 
twiddling my thumbs. I could 
walk in the Park or perhaps take 
a boat out on the river... I wonder 
if she’d like that? (Come to think 
of it, ’ve never asked her. Sur- 
prising the number of things a man 
doesn’t know about his wife.) But 
there’s a thousand and one alterna- 
tives. I wonder what’s on at the 
pictures sem 2 

Hallo—we’re coming in! I must 
have dozed off or something, but 
if that wasn’t Clapham Junction 
we just passed then Im no Cock- 
ney. Yes, we’re beginning to slow 
down. The train’s fairly racing, 
but now we’re beginning to slow 
down. I suppose this is where my 
leave really begins. The’ clocks 
have come out of their huddle. 


thought it would be nice to while Only the train gets slower, 
away the journey ...It’snouse,I slower... 

just can’t concentrate on War and There she is. I knew she’d be 
Peace (not both together, anyway). waiting. I knew she wouldn’t let 
The War is such a long way off. me down. Just a minute, let me 
As for Peace... get my kit ou. Confound this 

Well—it will be nice to sleep in brace... ! 
clean, white sheets again, to get “Hi—Evelyn! Evelyn!” 
on ETI OO G00 ee 


Pandit Nehru’s ‘Autobiograpy,’ from which 
his article ‘India Old and New’ was reprinted 
in the May issue of “Our Time,” is published 
by John Lane, at the Bodley Head. 
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* PHILHARMONIC ” 


(Philharmonic, by Thomas Russell, 


Me RUSSELL’S' book is 


unique. For the first time in book 
form we are. given first-hand 
evidence of the rank-and-file 
musician’s ability to organise his 
own affairs far better than anybody 
else. Not only to organise, but to 
make plans affecting the musical 
life of the whole country; plans 
which are much more practicable 
and realistic than anything our 
witty conductors or omniscient 
critics have yet managed to pro- 
duce. His thesis that the man with 
the most intimate practical know- 
ledge of his job is the best fitted 


by James Gibb 
Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.) 


to advise about the administration 
of it is a constant theme through- 
out his book. 


Mr. Russell himself is an out- 
standing personal example of his 
own thesis. For many years a 
violist in the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra, he became secretary and 
business manager when the impact 
of the war crumpled the morale of 
its wealthy patrons, and the 
musicians found it necessary to 
elect administrators from their 
own ranks. Since then, he has 
gained a variety of experience 
which few musicians could claim 
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By Mary Spear 


ence in his book. Of course, this 
is not the first time that a rank- 
and-file musician has burst into 
print; but when he has, he seems 
to have had one eye on publicity 
and the other—a more apprehen- 
sive one—on the next rehearsal at 
which he will be playing under the 
famous conductor he has just been 
describing. Mr. Russell, however, 
manages to keep both eyes firmly 
fixed on his objective—to bring 
the finest music to the greatest 
possible number of people. He 
has had the satisfaction of seeing 
the beginning of his plans in suc- 
cessful operation. Whereas before 
the war the London Philharmonic 
were playing to a yearly audience 
of, at the most, forty thousand, 
they are now playing to one of 
three-quarters of a million. 


In pointing the way to future 
security for orchestral music, Mr. 
Russell is careful to make his 
plans on the basis of already exist- 
ing organisations. The episcopal 
blue-print of post-war Britain has 
become a regular feature in our 
daily newspapers. It is refreshing 
and unusual to find such a scrupu- 
lous realism in planning for the 
future. It is to the musicians and 
to the audience that Mr. Russell 
‘turns to put these plans into opera- 
tion. The musicians have already 
proved their ability to run their 
own affairs better than anybody 
else. The omnipotence of the con- 
ductor, backed up by a benevolent 
group of wealthy but nervous 
patrons, has been broken. The 
policy of the orchestra must no 
longer be determined by the per- 
sonal whims and ambition of the 
conductor. Up to now, the public 
has not been permitted to know 
the extent to which the conductor 


relies upon the musicianship and 
experience of the players in the 
orchestra. They are ro.mere hotch- 
potch of individuals, but a cohesive 
body of players who have learnt 
to play as a team and achieved a 
character of their own only after 
years of work together. When a 
conductor can command a fee for 
a concert which is considerably 
more than that of the whole 
orchestra put together, there is 
something wrong somewhere. The 
increasing influence of the rank- 
and-file musician in the adminis- 
tration of his work should help to 
remedy this anomaly. This in- 
fluence, however, will be com- 
pletely undermined if he cannot 
gain support from outside. He 
must find a new and more faithful 
patron. That patron, asserts Mr. 
Russell, will be the ordinary people 
of Britain who go to concerts. If 
their support is to be decisive, 
however, they must go in much 
greater numbers than at present. 
It must be an organised support. 


Now the _ organisation of 
audiences is still in a very rudi- 
mentary position. Various forms 
are being improvised. A music 
club running lectures on the music 
to be performed by the orchestra 
when it visits their local concert 
hall, is one form which can be very 
useful—providing the lecturer does 
not benumb his audience with a 
stream of incomprehensible techni- 
cal terms and whimsical literary 
illustrations (lambs frolicking, etc.) 
or—worse still!—and analysis of 
Bach as a “representative” (with 
delegates’ credentials?) of the 
“rising middle-class in the 18th 
century” who wrote several 
fugues expressing the economic 
aspirations of that class in the 


to have had. And now, at last, we 
can have the benefit of this experi- 
world market. No, thank you. A 
lecturer for such concerts requires 
a most sympathetic attitude to his 
audience and must take into 
account their present knowledge 
and experience of music, whatever 
it happens to be. In a fascinating 
chapter on the building of pro- 
grammes, Mr. Russell shows how 
the musical taste of a particular 
locality can be developed by 
judicious collaboration between 
the local music club running pre- 
paratory lectures and the orchestral 
committee settling items in the 
successive programmes. 


Further suggestions for enlarg- 
ing audiences are worth quoting. 
“ Banks, insurance companies, large 
commercial concerns and industrial 
enterprises, civil service depart- 
ments, trades unions, co-operative 
societies and so on, might book 
whole blocks of seats for concerts 
held in their localities, or even 
subsidise directly the visit of an 
orchestra for the benefit of their 
employees or members. It is worth 
placing on record that the manage- 
ment of Aspros, at‘Slough, have al- 
ways welcomed visits of the L.P.O. 
in a positive way, encouraging 
their staff to attend, and spending 
time and money in circulating de- 
tails to a list of people likely to 
come to the concert. Needless to 
say, our concerts in that district 
are invariably successful.” 

Mr. Russell has many proposals 
to make for the musical education 
of children, the training of 
students, the building of concert 
halls, etc., all of which are highly 
practicable, provided they have 
the active support of wide sections 
of the people. From stern, prac- 


tical experience Mr. Russell has 
seen how clearly his proposals 
for the advancement of music are 
linked up with the ultimate neces- 
sity for far-reaching social changes. 
Nevertheless he does give an in- 
spiring picture of what can be done 
now. That it must be done now, 
is beyond any question of doubt in 
Mr. Russelil’s mind. He has re- 
ceived thousands of letters from all 
parts of the country crying out for 
more frequent concerts. The de- 
mand is greater than ever it has 
been. The war has made music 
more, not less, necessary. Yet there 
still remain serious obstacles to 
expansion. 


One most serious obstacle is the 
financial. Mr. Russell tells us right 
away that his hypothesis of a “ per- 
fect” orchestra “could never suc- 
ceed as a commercial proposition.” 
The number of musicians involved, 
their long, specialised and expen- 
sive training, hire of concert hall, 
publicity, hire or purchase of 
music, travelling expenses, com- 


mission for agents, etc., all mount 
up to make it the worst kind of 
for 


proposition the ambitious 
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~ By George Kerley 


‘speculator. State financial backing 
is an urgent necessity, music must 
be recognised, in fact, as an essen- 
tial national service. Yet that in 
itself is not enough. We have 
already seen examples of State- 
supported music on the Continent 
which, while producing a handful 
of magnificent composers and per- 
formers, has been carefully roped 
off from a wide public. There are 
some who would see music as a 
kind of cultural monument to the 
glory of an enlightened aristocracy, 
something to take pride in when 
foreigners are present. But, like 
most monuments, they are petri- 
fied! No; State support.in itself, is 
not enough, but combined with the 
musicians’ own administration and 
the close organised collaboration 
of the audience, it could change 
the whole face of our musical life 
in a short time. Knowing of the 
desire for the change, it gives us a 
shock to read Mr. Russell’s rough 
estimate that it would take no 
more than ten minutes of present 
war-time expenditure to maintain 
six full symphony orchestras in 
continuous employment for eleven 
months in the year. 

It only remains to be pointed out 
that every one of the general pro- 
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posals which Mr. Russell makes 
from a scrupulous analysis of ex- 
isting conditions in this country, 
has been in operation for a con- 
siderable time in the Soviet Union, 
where music is State supported, 
where musicians take a hand in 
its administration and national 
organisation and enjoy the closest 
possible ties with their audiences. 


Mr. Russell’s book should prove 
to be an historic event in the 
musical life of our country. No 
one can fail to enjoy and to learn 
from it. It is, in the best sense, a 
popular book. It has a humour of 
simplicity far removed from other 
writers’ portentous attempts to 
“ yopularise ” a subject which, they 
are determined, is both complex 
and indefinable. His whole ap- 
proach is one of genuine, simple 
realism, a realism which has led 


-him to believe in the enormous 


potentialities for music in this 
country and to turn to the ordinary 
people to help realise them. It may 
be that our musical Renaissance is 
a long way off, but is it such events 
as the appearance of Mr. Russell’s 
book that give us confidence in its 
coming and in our ability to bring 
it about. 


REVOLT OF THE GANGES 


Mulk Raj Anand: The Sword and the Sickle; Cape, 1942. 


Herz is a really live human 


story, touched with the quality of 
greatness. It shows the gradual, 
slow but sure, awakening of the 
peasants of India, awakening like 
peasants all over the world because 
in their lives “there is no hope, ino 
light, not even death to relieve 
them of their misery.” They are 
being driven by despair to find 
hope. 

This fine novel makes you feel 
the urgency of that drive. It makes 
you feel the tremendous, almost 
frightening, strength of a mass 
emotion, uncertain of itself, rather 
mixed up, but gradually gaining 
confidence—rolling on like a huge 
tidal wave, gathering more and 
still more volume as it goes. It 
makes you feel, as few books can, 
how relentless this wave is. Noth- 
ing can stop it. It will go on 
rolling. 

It continues, while being com- 
plete in itself, the story of Lal 
Singh, symbol of young India in 
transition, which Anand told in 
The Village and Across the Black 
Waters. Here Lal Singh returns to 
his native Punjab after being a 
prisoner in Germany during the 
last war. His heart is warmed by 
the sight of “the familiar places. 
They were the same yet somehow 
different.” He soon discovers the 
difference. For he discovers misery 
and desolation everywhere. His 
home has been sold, his parents are 
dead. “And suddenly all this land, 
all the men here as well as the 


at 


by Susan Wingfield 
9s. 6d. 


peasants in the Punjab, seemed to 
him a mass of mortgaged souls, 
waiting. waiting for the auc- 
tioneer’s hammer to fall, so that 
they could become part of the 
nameless throng on the road.” 


There is one relief for Lal Singh. 
He finds the love of his youth and 
elopes with her into a world thick 
with the problems of two worlds. 
There is no personal answer to his 
problem. The only way out is in 
work for the people to whom he 
belongs. He therefore identifies 
himself with the peasant move- 
ment in the district of Rajgarh and 
is supported by “The Count,” a 
landlord with communistic ideas 
and an innate love of power—a 
little dictator, in fact, belonging to 
a type many will recognise, but 
portrayed by Anand with a sensi- 
tively generous understanding. 
Professor Verma, another member 
of the group, is not so kindly 
treated. Perhaps he deserves it. 
For he is an ineffective intellectual 
who believes in communism. but 
prefers it in books rather than in 
practice. 

Together these men _ struggle, 
knowing full well what they are 
struggling against, but not so well 
what they are struggling for. There 
are so many cross-currents, so 
many difficulties, so many conflicts 
of character, yet one feels that 
their faces are set towards the 
light. The rewards are few. the 
disappointments many. And most 
disappointing of all is the attitude 


of accepted leadership towards the 
struggle. 


This attitude is clearly revealed 
by Anand in the portraits of Con- 
gress leaders with whom Lal Singh 
comes in contact. He depicts 
Gandhi, with an almost savage 
brilliance, as a man who has 
brought passionlessness to such a 
fine art as to be no more capable 
of any kind of human response. 
“The man is a physical deform- 
ity! ’ shouts Lal Sangh. after a typi- 
cally unsatisfactory interview with 
the saintly leader. “His right 
hand is much longer than his left; 
his eyes dip inwards like a crook’s 
and are blind to what he doesn’t 
want to see; his belly is knotted 
up with constipated entrails; his 
legs point gravewards; and yet he 
seems no nearer death. Some men 
can live too long.” It is very 
harsh, of course, but one feels that 
it is a significant reaction. Some 
men do live too long. In England 
we know that very well. 


The books ends, as the story of 
Indian heroism has always ended 
in recent years, in prison. But the 
human spirit cannot be confined. 
He finds comfort in thinking of his 
wife. with whom he had been im- 
patient “because he had seen in 
her many of his own impulses to 
flourish of his adolescence, his own 
weaknesses, his own confusions, 
vanities and vapidities. . .” And 
in his aloneness he talks to her of 
the future with the moving matur- 
ity of rediscovery. 


“There has been no time like the 
present. my darling, no such un- 


righteousness that hundreds and 
thousands of men in our land 
should be mortgaged up to their 
loin cloths, that almost every mud 
hut, every fruit tree, every bed- 
stead and every bullock should be 
mortgaged, while in the houses of 
the landlords stand milch cows, 
fine bulls, red calves, white horses 
and granaries well stocked... You 
who have never known, hunger, 
cold and. loneliness were always 
calling me back. Comrade, you 
were always remonstrating, 


‘Do not go, do not go, my 
love...’ 


But it is only after the fight against 
those who enslave, Comrade, only 
after the struggle for the new way 
of life, that we shall rest and sing 
of the seasons... Now is the time 
to learn the ways of struggle, my 
love, now is the time to live in and 
through the struggle. .. Now is 
the time to change the world, to 
fight for life and happiness; now is 
the time to sing, Comrade, brave 
songs of the struggle... Oh, do 
not look so sad, my love; look up, 
sweetheart, look up, this is no time 
for sadness, but for struggle and 
for happiness. . .” 


Yes, this is the time for struggle. 
And we are learning that “the 
rumbling of this earthquake, which 
shook the vastest countries of the 
world, will soon be heard in other 
parts of the world...” Lal was 
right. Now, over twenty years 
later, it is more than a rumble; the 
whole world is beginning to shake. 
This novel helps us to understand 
why. 
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